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have trembled, had she not glorified herself, 
in her infatuation, and said in her heart, I sit 
as a queen, and shall see no sorrow. Even 
the genius of the scholastic philosophy had 
secretly helped to inflame the spirit of insur- 
rection. For though it was wretchedly adapt- 
ted to the purpose of aiding the mind in the 
discovery of truth, its tendency, unquestion- 
ably was, at least, to give activity and inde- 
ES, pendence to the intellect, and to engage it in 
: speculations exceedingly incommodious to 
The Precursors of the Reformation. irresponsible power and infallible authority. 
The two preliminary chapters, of the vo-|The agitations produced by these various 
lume from which was derived the sketch of|causes will be occasionally adverted to in the 
Wiclif's life, not long since inserted in this} following narrative. In the mean time, it 
journal, are occupied with a general view of 
the gradual corruption of Christianity to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and a view 
of Christianity in England to the same period. 
From this part of the work we had marked 
for use at a convenient time a portion of con- 
siderable length, and, in our estimation, pos- 
sessing much interest, viz. 
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Wiclif to abstain from reminding the present 
age"of one, in whom the spirit of religious 
freedom and integrity manifested itself with 
an energy, which was the glory of his age, 
and which fully entitles him to be regarded 
as the predecessor of our reformer. The 
person, I allude to, is Grostete, the ever me- 
morable bishop of Lincoln. 

It appears that this eminent man was mas- 
ter of all the learning and science which was 
then to be had, confused and inaccurate as it 
was. His attainments were such as to confer 
upon him, for a time, the dangerous renown 
of a magician, and, ultimately, to elevate him 
to the see of Lincoln. He was advanced to 
this dignity in 1235, when he was about fifty 
years of age; and even at that mature period 
of his life he seems to have been an ardent 
admirer of the mendicant preachers. His 
esteem for them had been contracted at 
the University of Oxford, probably before they 
had manifested any symptoms of their subse- 
quent degeneracy. When he was raised to 
his bishopric, the ignorance and dissoluteness 
of many of his clergy still impelled him to 
encourage the labours of these fraternities, to 
the grievous disparagement and discontent of 
the parochial incumbents. In this, as in 


The reign of John, and that of Henry the 
Third, are marked by the indelible infamy of 
the crusade against the Albigenses, com- 
manded, as we have seen, by our countryman 
Simon de Montfort. Bigotry and rapine were 
the furies which prompted this accursed en- 
terprise : and “ it differed in nothing, but in 
name, from the ferocious expeditions of the 
Northman votaries of Thor and Odin.” By 
the almost total extirpation of the heretics, the 
fabric of the papal dominion was to all appear- 
ance immoveably consolidated. But though 
their destruction seemed to be complete, 
many a bleeding remnant of them was dis- 
persed over Europe, to spread in all direc- 
tions, perhaps the light of a purer faith, but, 
certainly, a sentiment of unconquerable hatred 
against the power of Rome ; so that it might 
almost be said of this prodigy of wickedness, 
that it was the day-star of the reformation, al- 
though it rose out of the deep with an aspect 
of blood. There seems to be no doubt that 
the sympathy, excited by the sufferings of 
these people, had extended to this country. 
Most certain it is, that a spirit of indignant 
resistance to the catholic hierarchy began to 
manifest itself in England about the period of 
these hateful massacres. From that time the 
voice of parliament began to be frequently 
heard, in loud remonstrance against the ra- 
pacity and insolence of the pontiff; and the 
cry was sometimes deepened by murmurs of 
discontent from the English clergy them- 


enough to repent of his generous confidence 
in the sanctity and disinterestedness of these 
papal auxiliaries. 
curred, which must have awakened his sus- 
picions—if they were still sleeping—res- 
peeting the spiritual usefulness and efficacy 
of the new orders. Two Franciscans were 
despatched to England, armed with a formi- 
dable apparatus of credentials, for the extor- 
tion of money on behalf of the pontiff. Six 


the honest prelate with indignation and amaze- 
ment. He told the friars, to their faces, that 
it was dishonourable and impracticable ; and 
positively refused to entertain it for an in- 
stant, until the sense of the nation should be 
taken upon its lawfulness. Notwithstanding 
this intrepid repulse of the mendicants, he 
succeeded, the next year, in obtaining from 
Innocent IV. authority to reform the religious 
orders in his diocess. The letters which 
conferred this power on him, like all other 
instruments from Rome, were inordinately 
costly ; and the event shows that their price 
was the chief motive which reconciled the 
pontiff to such an appearance of concession. 


would be unpardonable in a biographer of|In pursuance of this commission, the bishop 


determined to take into his own custody the 
rents of the religious houses, in order that 
he might appropriate, to the services of piety, 
the wealth which had hitherto been wasted 
in luxury and pomp. This proceeding im- 
mediately produced an equally profitable ap- 
peal to the Holy See; and the result was, 
that Grostete, though an aged man, was com- 
pelled to answer it in person, and, for that 
purpose, to undergo the toil and the expense 
of a journey to Lyons, then the residence of 
the pope. The decision, as might be ex- 
pected, was adverse to the reforming bishop. 
It, however, overwhelmed his unsuspecting 
nature with consternation ; and he openly re- 
monstrated with the pontiff on his duplicity. 
His astonishment must have been deepened 
by the reply of Innocent to his expostula- 
tions. ‘ What concern is this of yours?” 
said he, ** You have delivered your own soul, 
and J have done my pleasure, in showing fa- 
vour to the monks. Is your eye evil, because 
Iam good?” On this eruption of shameless 
and almost profane effrontery, Grostete was 
overheard to mutter—‘O! money, money, 
how vast is thy power every where—how ir- 
resistible at Rome |” The words reached the 
ears of the pope; but they only produced a 


every thing he undertook, he was somewhat} burst of invective, in which he charged the 
fervid and impetuous; but he lived long|English with a merciless propensity to grind 


and impoverish each other, and accused the 
bishop himself of a gyrannical and rapacious 


In 1247 an incident oc-|design upon the property of pious and hos- 


pitable men! This language, from the most 
notorious plunderer in Europe, nearly reduced 
the bishop to despair. He was, nevertheless, 
resolved to leave behind him his testimony 
against these iniquities; which he according- 
ly did, by delivering to the pope, and two of 
his cardinals, copies of a long protest against 


thousand marks, (probably full 50,0002. of| the flagitious practices of the pontifical court. 


selves, who began to feel impatient under the|our present money,) was the moderate sum| The issue of this disastrous adventure almost 


exactions of their master. There was a heay- 
ing and a swell upon the surface of things, 





Lincoln ! 


demanded from the clergy of the diocess of|drove him to the resignation of his crosier ; 
The enormity of the impost, and|and he was withheld from the execution of 


portending commotions at which Rome might|the pompous insolence of the exactors, filled| his purpose only by the recollection, that, to 
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vacate his see, might only be to expose it to y of| written in the pages of an honest monk, who, 
a speedier inroad of rapine and abuse. Rome. ‘The thunderbolt fell harmless at the though superstitious in his devotion to the 
From this time, he accordingly devoted | feet of the recusant; and Grostete continued,| Romish supremacy, has not scrupled to de- 
himself more zealously than ever to his epis-|to the end of his days, in quiet possession of|scribe the holy bishop of Lincoln as “ the 
copal «luties ; in the discharge of which-he his dignity. Those days, indeed, were then|open rebuker of the king and the pope, the 
was, no doubt, perpetually invigorated by the|numbered. At the end of the same year, he|reprover of prelates, the corrector of monks, 
indignant recollection of his visit to the pope. | was seized with a disorder which terminated | the director of presbyters, the instructer of 
In 1253 the pontiff put his courage to the |all his conflicts and perturbations: and, next|the clergy, the supporter of scholars, the 
proof, by a scandalous exercise of the papal |to the prospects of a better world, his chief preacher to the people, the persecutor of the 
prerogative of provision. He addressed ajconsolation was, to pour out his sorrows into|dissolute, the diligent searcher of the Scrip- 
mandate to the bishop, enjoining him to col-|the hearts of his confidential chaplains. His] tures, and the hammer of the Romanists, who 
late an Italian youth, the nephew of Innocent, |!ast conversations show that his spiritual|were objects of his contempt.” And, in an- 
to the first vacant canonry in the cathedral of|vision was enlightened to perceive, that the|other place, he observes that the harshest 
Lincoln: and he accompanied his injunction |whole scheme of the papal government was| measures of the bishop against the religious 
with a menace, that excommunication should |enmity with God. His eyes were, then at|houses were, probably, dictated by a regard 
be the penalty of disobedience. Atthe same |least, widely open to the frightful mischief of|to the welfare of the souls committed to his 
time, he wrote to his Italian agents in Eng-|the mendicant institution; and he bitterly|charge. It further appears that his religion, 
land, charging them to ensure the execution |deplored that the devotees of poverty should | though profound, was far from repulsive and 
of his orders, under the capacious protection |be converted into the publicans and extor-|morose. ‘“ His hospitable board was graced 
of the non-obstante clause, which bowed down |tioners of the pope, and that the vilest secular| by liberatity and abundance, by cheerfulness 
all existing usages and canons beneath the|passions should lurk beneath the garb of|and affability. His spiritual table was fur- 
feet of the existing pope. The answer of|humility and indigence. But the burden of|nished forth with the stores of fervent devo- 
Grostete, of which the following is the sub-|his lamentations was, the positively anti-|tion and contrition even to tears. In his ex- 
stance, would alone be sufficient to immor-| Christian character of the Romish hierarchy;|ercise of the episcopal office he was venera- 
talise him. He begins by declaring his en-|for, by what other name, he asked, but that] ble, laborious, and unwearied.” 
tire readiness to obey all apostolical com-|of Anti-Christ, are we to designate a power (To be continued.) 
mands with reverent and filial devotion : but/that labours to destroy the souls which Christ _—_ 
adds; that, out of pure zeal for the paternal/came to save and to redeem? At last 
honours of his holiness, he was, likewise,|the spirit of prophecy seemed to burst upon 
prepared to resist every thing which might be | him, and he exclaimed, that nothing but the 
in opposition to the apostolical precepts. |edge of the sword could deliver the church 
Now, of all the detestable violations of those |from this Egyptian bondage. In the midst 
precepts, none could possibly be worse, than |of his lamentations his voice failed him ; and, 
to deprive the souls of Christian men of the|soon after he expired. His best encomium 
blessings of pastoral ministration : and it was/is the exultation of Innocent, who, on hear- 
manifestly impossible that the apostolic see|ing of his death, exclaimed, “I rejoice, and 
(to whom all power was given, not for des-|let every true son of the church rejoice with 
truction, but for edification) should command |me, that my great enemy is removed.” _ 
or attempt any thing which might have a ten- The position, taken up by this illustrious 
dency so execrable, so abominable, and so/|Christian against the papal perversions, was 
pernicious to the human race. For this rea-|not, it will be observed, upon purely doc- 
son it was, that he found himself under the|trinal grounds. His veneration for the apos- 
necessity of most filially and obediently dis-|tolic chair was deep and fervent, more espe- 
obeying and resisting the requisitions, con-|cially in the earlier period of his life. His 
tained in the letters which had recently been |complaint was, that the seat of unity and of 
addressed to him: and, in so doing, he con-|truth should be usurped by a spirit, which 
ceived himself to be very far from the guilt|was practically adverse to the truth, and 
of rebellion. On the contrary, in this very|which converted Christian unity into a uni- 
act of resistance, he was but rendering pre-|formity of servitude. His extant writings, 
cisely that measure of filial reverence and |however, are sufficient to satisfy us that the 
honour, which was righteously due from him|seeds of genuine protestantism were in his 
to the apostolic father. The letter of Gros-jheart. Thus much appears to be confessed 
tete, however, did by no means reconcile In-|by a recent historian of the church ; who yet 
nocent to this sort of dutiful disobedience. jis unwilling to allow that he was in possession 
He burst out into violent fury, and swore by jof the only secret which can invest a Chris- 
Peter and by Paul, that he was well-nigh re-|tian with the peace that passeth understand- 
solved to make this delirious old man an ex-|ing. I profess myself unable, distinctly, to 
ample and an astonishment to the world. Is|comprehend the views of this writer respect- 
not the king of England, (he exclaimed), my |ing the faith of Grostete. He tells us that, 
vassal, or rather, my bond-slave? and could |* like many of the best divines of those days, 
I not, by a single word to him, consign this/this bishop knew not the just nature of the 
doting priest in a moment to imprisonment|Christian article of justification by Jesus 
and infamy? And from this paroxysm the|Christ the righteous :” and yet, within a few 
pontiff was scarcely recalled by the remon-|lines, he adds, that “ dependence on God, as 
strances of his cardinals, who were sensible|ja reconciled Father in Christ Jesus, was his 
of the danger of proceeding to extremities|/grand practical principle.” But without 
against a man of Grostetc’s reputation for|stopping to reconcile these statements, we 
piety and learning. may, at the very least, confidently regard this 
The wrath of the pontiff, however, was|extraordinary man as a noble representative 
fiercer than the words of his wise men. The|of all the intelligence and piety which, in 
sentence of excommunication went forth|those days, began to array themselves against 
against the rebellious prelate : and the result|the abuses of spiritual power. His praise is 










































For “ The Friend.” 
RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. 

The most intense and deeply laid system of 
persecution assailed William Penn, when he 
was preparing to return to Pennsylvania in 
1690. Amongst other things he was charged 
with holding unlawful correspondence with 
his friend, the abdicated King James, on which 
account he appealed to King William in per- 
son, and satisfied that monarch of his inno- 
cence, and was discharged from further vexa- 
tion for a short interval. Meanwhile he 
expedited arrangements to embark for these 
peaceful shores. But in the following year 
he was again falsely accused, and without the 
form even of a hearing, was deprived of his 
proprietary government, by an act of William 
and Mary. This greatly afflicted him, and, 
almost prostrate, he sought retirement, and 
devoted his attention to religious reflection 
and to writing. Thus pursuing his private 
course, and without any known cause, a war- 
rant was issued that would have consigned 
him to prison, if it had been executed. He, 
however, narrowly escaped the process, when 
sought for on his return from the burial of 
George Fox.* Under the pressure of these 
accumulated and cruel wrongs, he addressed 
the following letter. It is a fine specimen of 
the tone of a great mind in adversity, sustained 
by conscious purity, and seeking with fearless- 
ness, but with becoming courtesy, the exten- 


* The subjoined is William Penn’s account of 
George Fox’s death and burial, given in a letter to 
Thomas Lloyd, in Pennsylvania, dated England, 
14th of 4th mo. 1691. 

“Thou hast heard of our great loas in dearly be- 
loved George Fox. He died at Henry Gouldney’s, 
by Gracious street meeting house, where he preac 
his farewell on first day, and departed the third, at 
night, between nine and ten. I was with him; he 
earnestly recommended to me his love to you all, 
and oid, “ William, mind poor Friends in America.” 
He died triumphantly over death; very clearly fore- 
saw his change, He was buried on the sixth day; 
like a gene..1 meeting; two thousand people at his 
burial, Friends and others, &c.” 








THE FRIEND. 


sion of justice and right from misguided 

power. How true the observation of Veru-| Appeal on the subject of the accumulation of 

lam, that “ Virtue is like precious odours,| wealth, addressed to the Society of Friends, 

most fragrant when they are incensed or| usually called Quakers, individually and 

crushed.” R. V. collectively. “ The deceitfulness of riches 
a chokes the word.’ London, 1824. 

To the Lord Romney, to show King William. 


22d of 6th mo. (Aug.) 1691. The selections from this anonymous pam- 
I thought I owed it to the king, to my phlet, not much known in this country, places 
friend, and to myself, to make this address,| the subject of which it professes to treat, in a 
which is with all humility, and the respect| more serious and striking light, than it has been 
that becomes me and my very afflicting cir- generally viewed. The author considers the 
cumstances, which I take the liberty by my|command, “ Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
friend’s hand to recommend to the king’s jus-|SUres on earth,” upon the same level with that 
tice and goodness. of “ Swear not at all ;” and argues, that, being 
To his justice, that he would not let him-|0f equal force and authority, there is an ob- 
self be prevailed with to entertain such hard|Vious inconsistency in the practice of many in 
things of me, as the ignorance of some, and the Society ; that while they will not swear, 
art and prejudice of others, have suggested but disown for it, there is no peremptory rule 
against me; for in those respects I am ex against accumulating all the treasures a Friend 
tremely injured. But if I am not to be believ-|ca reputably acquire; and that no little 
ed, I can never hope to be justified in the opi-| fondness for wealth is discoverable even 
nion of the king, or those that have been told| among the leaders of the people. When we 
ill things of me, against the current and de-|Teflect upon the temptations, and snares, and 
signs of some people. terrible creshes, which often overtake the in- 
To his goodness, to allow me to live quietly | satiate pursuit of wealth—that it is a disease 
any where, either in this kingdom, or in Ame- of the most inveterate character, which goeth 
rica; and that the king may be secured that [/Not out but by prayer and fasting, the publi- 
will make no ill use of his favour, I do not| cation of these extracts in “ The Friend,” may 
only humbly offer my solemn promise of an| be useful in giving some one a successful ad- 
inoffensive behaviour, but the security of a so-| Monition of the dangers which certainly await 
ciety of honest, sober people, that I dare be-| him. Ss. 
lieve will be the pledges of my peaceable jiv- 
ing ; than which no man can tender a greater 
to any government in a personal case. My 
old and good friend, let me say with decency 
to the king, he owes thee as great a favour, f 1 itch ; 
and I will only add that the king shall never|%, Part With part; and no sooner is any one 
have cause to repent of granting this request ; of our testimonies forsaken, than this harmony 
but hope in some little time to convince him, | '® re upted, - the ~— 2s ane —_ 
his favour is not flung away if he pleases to (whet oe * ess) « ryaputsgper . 
bestow tk wheel.” He also observes that ‘ on two prac- 
To conclude, if I am not worth looking tical points,’ (war and oaths) ‘ Friends have 
after, let me be quiet. If I am of importance, been led to adopt a higher and purer standard 
[ am worth obliging, and it will perhaps serve of = mee oe i appears to be f° the 
the king more, than making me and my poor|°*8ct'y Conlormed to the requisitions of the 
family unhappier than we are. Pray him to divine law, than that which generally prevails 
reflect on what past the last time I saw him ;|2™0?8 their fellow Christians.’ Again ; ‘ The 
and whatever any body tells him, I am neither religious system of rs iends—is — _— 
more culpable, nor less sincere and candid, nies es of the og of Wool 
than he was pleased to think me at that time. he ene d — oe i x 
I will not now make my complaints, but he aa are ene mB os Bat if the 
neither knows, nor can approve of the hard-| °° TU ae NED Se NES, = eee 
ships I have undergone these two last years, reader should not think the sentiment of this 
enough to have provoked (it may be) a better humble individual of sufficient authority on so 
men = olees Lonerre and sameahiiel con-| Momentous a question, he will at least be in- 
dest: ha ar case before him. I leave it| ‘lined to listen to what has been said by Wil- 
with bies uaa God Almighty dispose him to| iam Penn, 2 name for ever connected with 
regard me and mine, under our present great|‘"e good and the great of this world, for the 
and pressing difficulties; for I confess I can| ¥'¢ and splendid actions of a life devoted to 
by no means think him so prejudiced or im- a He was born in an sere 
placable as some represent him, in my affairs; |"" of life, but he forsook the allurements o 
and therefore I have refused all other offers of det th and ease, for the accomplishment of 
future safety or accommodation. Make the| (uties connected with his religious views ; and 
best use of this, and yet allow me the old being of an acute and intelligent mind, and 
style, of thy affectionate and faithful friend, greatly conversant with ‘men, we can scarcely 
Wosissee ieee. nd, in the annals of man, a higher authority 
than the sentiments of this illustrious indivi- 


dual. {n his ‘ Reflections and Maxims,’ he 
Advice, like physic, should be so sweetened | says— 


and prepared as to be made palatable, or na- 
ture may be apt to revolt at it.— 





“It is declared by a late writer, that 
‘throughout the religious system adopted by 
Friends, there exists an unbroken harmony, a 


and fewer know how to employ it. 
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“ «But certainly he that covets, can no 
more be a moral man than he that steals. 

“*It shows a depraved state of mind to 
carp and care for that which one does not need. 

“ «The generality are the worse for their 
riches. 

“+¢To strive to get and keep it (wealth) 
sordidly, is a sin against Providence, a vice in 
government, and an injury to their neighbour. 

‘«* This (avarice) is the worst sort of idola- 
try, because there can be no religion in it.’ 

* And in his advice to his children, he says— 

“+ Be plain in clothes, furniture, and food, 
but clean, and then the coarser the better ; 
the rest is folly and a snare. Therefore, next 
to sin, avoid dainties, and choiceness about 
your persons and houses ; for, if it be not an 
evil in itself, it is a temptation to it, and may 
be accounted a nest for sin to brood in.’ 

“ But if we would take a wider range, and 
survey the writings of virtuous men of other 
persuasions—that is, of those whose ‘ stand- 
ard of action’ has been less ‘ high’ and less 
‘pure’ than that of the Society of Friends, 
there would be no difficulty in collecting from 
them more than sufficient evidence to prove 
that, in the estimation of many wise men, 
great accumulation is unfavourable to virtue. 
Seneca, in allusion to the practice prevalent 
in his time, of poisoning those of whom it was 
desirable to get rid, says—* Venenum in auro 
bibitur ;’ alluding to the fact, that they who 
had great possessions were most liable to that 
species of destruction—when they drank out 
of gold. The celebrated Lord Bacon says— 

“ «Certainly great riches have sold more 


real adaptation of practice with practice, and' men than thcy have bought out. 


“ ¢ The ways to enrich are many, and most 
of them foul. 

“ «Seek not proud riches, but such ag thou 
mayst get justly, use soberly, distribute cheer- 
fully, and leave contentedly. 

**T cannot call riches better than the bag- 
gage of virtue; the Roman word is better, 
impedimenta. For as baggage is to an army, 
so are riches to virtue. It cannot be spared 
or left behind, but it hindereth the march; 
yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth or 
disturbeth the victory. Of great riches there 
is no real use, except it be in the distribu- 
tion ; the rest is but conceit.’ 

‘“* An author of more modern times has ob- 
served, that—‘ Avarice hangs like a dead 
weight upon the soul always pulling it to the 
earth. We might as well expect to see a 
plant grow upon a flint, as virtue in the breast 
of a miser.’ 

“ Doctor Johnson, in his * Vanity of Human 
Wishes,’ says— 

‘Wealth heap’d on wealth, nor truth nor safety bays, 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise.’ 

‘« It were an easy task-to multiply extracts of 
this tendency, even to satiety ; but the writer 
is anxious to avoid a prolixity that might de- 
feat the very objects of his solicitude, by bur- 
dening the theme with a labour that would be 
comparatively useless, since all would tend to 
the same point—namely, to evince that the 
moral feelings are injured by an overweening 
anxiety after the accumulation of wealth, and 


“* Too few know when they have enough, | often by its possession. 


“ If then the mere moralist—a man whose 
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THE FRIEND. 
———— SSS 
sensations are regulated, in the estimation of|that the crime of the rich man was—the pos- 
the religionist, rather by external decorum | session of riches ?” 
than by any higher impulse—if the mere mo-| ‘It is observed by Gurney that ‘ the in- 
ralist views the ceaseless attention to the ac-|ward manifestations of divine light’—and the 
quirement of wealth as being injurious of the |‘ Holy Scriptures, (especially the New Teste- 
better feelings, as destructive of that balance|ment)—these two practical guides to right- 
which it is his pride to maintain, by how|eousness, will ever be found in accordance 
much the more sensitive must he be, who, in|with one another; that God ‘ admits of no 
addition to all the finer discriminations of the |excuses ; he sacrifices his law to no apparent 
moralist, professes to be regulated in the to-|expediency; he is satisfied with no mixed 
tality of his conduct and conversation by higher | obedience’—that ‘ the voice of Christ in the 
and purer motives—by him whose ‘ reli-jheart,’ which is one of the two practical 
gious system is bottomed on the unvarying | guides, ‘ will lead us in the path of daily self- 
principles of the law of God,’ which, as will | denial.’ 
presently be shown, appears to be decidedly} “If then the ‘religious system of the 
hostile to seeking after, and even to the pos-|Quakers is bottomed on the unvarying prin- 
session of, wealth ! ciples of the law of God,’ and if the Chris- 
“This law the Society of Friends must tian is to seek for that law in the words of 
doubtles, as Christians, believe to have been|Christ himself, and his movements on the 
promulgated by Christ himself; and if so, we|heart of man, which are ever consonant, 
rust look into the records of the New ‘Testa-|how comes it to pass that the very Christians 
ment for it, where alone all that is pure in re- who have adopted ‘a higher and purer standard 
ligion is to be found connected with all that is|f action—than that which generally prevails 
perfect in morals. And as it is conceded by |@mong their fellow Christians,’ have dared to 
the Quaker, that man cannot resort to a high- indulge ‘in the accumulation of wealth ? And 
er written authority for his government than if they have so done, does there really exist 
is to be found in that book, he will doubtless|@mongst them that ‘ unbroken harmony,’ that 
consent that his conduct should be adjudged |‘ real adaptation of practice with practice,’ 
by the sayings of Christ, who declared himself which is claimed for their religious system by 
to be ‘the way, the truth, and the life,’ and the latest historian of their peculiarities ? 
who uttered, for the instruction and guidance “ This language may seem bold and dog- 
of his followers, the annexed injunctions on|matical; but before the reader arrive at that 
the subject of accumutating wealth. conclusion, he is recommended to pause, and 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon | to enquire where he shall find the means of 
earth.’ Matt. vi. 19. softening down expressions at once so full and 
“ * The cares of this world, and the deceit-|80 clear as are those of Jesus Christ himself 
fulness of riches choke the word.’ Matt. xiii. |upon this subject ; for unless he shall find such 
22. means recorded as proceeding from the lips 
“ And to the young man who enquired of|Which gave utterance to the law, his labour 
him—‘ What good thing shall I do to inherit will be vain, because he can never find words 
eternal life” and who could reply, that he|f equal authority. Indeed it may be enquir- 
had kept, from iis youth up, all the moral ob» ed, whether such an attempt would not savour 
ligations of the commandments propounded to of a = baa sncrifice "the ‘law’ to modern no- 
him, the reply of the Founder of the Christian oe of ‘expediency ;” for the law was con- 
faith was memorable—« If thou wilt be per-|“rmed by the early Quakers in 1676, as has 
fect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to already been quoted. It was, at that early 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in hea- period of the Society’s existence, one of its 
ven, and come and follow me,’ Matt. xix. 21. pecubaries. : 2 et 
Gta Ce te ee his a tek ne And what is the self-denial which is in- 
erily, I say you, 


: ; sisted upon by Gurney as the daily work of 
— — ae the kingdom of hea-| the Christian ? what but an avoidance of * the 


: ; vanities of the world and the sins of the flesh ?” 
«Tt is easier for 2 camel to go through), complete obedience to the law of God, as 
the eye of a needle, then for a rich man 10} manifested in the heart, and written in the 
enter the kingdom of God.’ Matt. xix. 24. ,|Seriptures, and which must, as that author 
* * Take heed and beware of covetousness.’| decisres, be in perfect accordance ; a law that |and will by no means clear the guilty. 
Luke xii. 15. ,|‘ admits of no excuses,’ is ‘sacrificed’ to no| We have been the participants of unnum- 
“* Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. ‘apparent expediency.’ According to this|bered blessings, spiritual and temporal—liv- 
Luke xvii. 13. explanation of the rigid obedience required of|ing in a Christian country where the means of 
“Tt must be acknowledged to be somewhat/|the Christian, where are we to rank the accu- {religious knowledge are abundant and easily 
remarkable, that if we peruse the account of| muylator of wealth ?—as a breaker of the law ?|accessible—members of a Society whose 
Lazarus and the rich man, with a view to dis- | j¢ so, it then avails him nothing that his stand- privileges are of the highest order, and with- 
cover why the one ascended into ‘ Abra-|ard is lofty—that he denies self in part—for |in whose communion we have had all the ad- 
ham’s bosom,’ and the other ‘ in hell lifted up| jn consonance with the sentiments of Gurney, |vantages of pious example and watchful 
his eyes in torments,’ the only part of the|the necessary conclusion of the argument is,|guardianship—our responsibilities therefore 
reply of Abraham to the appeal of the rich|that the rich Quaker, be his professions and |are of the most serious and weighty charac- 
man, which related to their earthly circum- practices never so high in other respects, can-|ter, and call for a degree of devotedness to 
stances, is couched in these terms— Son, re-| not be a Christian at heart, for his ‘ obedience’ |the cause of Christ, and grateful obedience 
member that thou in thy life-time received thy | is not complete.” to him, far beyond that which is to be ex- 
good things, and likewise Lazarus his evil (Tobe centianed.) pected from those to whom little has been 
things ; but now he is comforted, and thou 


given. The sovereign Lord of the universe 
art tormented.’ Are we then to conclude — has committed to our trust a large portion of 


For “The Friend.” 
YEARLY MEETING. 

Among the various and mingled emotions 
of joy and sadness which the returning sea- 
son of our annual assembly awakens, there 
are few calculated to produce a more salutary 
or subduing influence on the heart, than the 
recollection of how many beloved Friends 
who were associated with us in the last, have 
since been called away from earth, and num- 
bered with the silent dead. The places 
which knew them, know them no more ; 
their labours in the militant church have 
ceased, and the various purposes of usefulness 
or benevolence to which they lent their aid 
no longer experience their generous support. 
Not only that domestic circle of which they 
were the solace and delight, but society and 
the church of Christ have sustained a loss 
—a loss, however, which, we humbly hope, 
has been to them an eternal gain. 

One short year ago and their prospects of 
lengthened life were as promising as our own ; 
and while they were animated and cheered 
by the company and countenances of their 
Christian friends, and comforted by the feel- 
ings of love and fellowship with which our 
assemblies were mercifully favoured, they 
probably looked forward with pleasing anti- 
cipation, as some of us may now do, to the 
return of many of these precious seasons in 
years tocome. But they are gone for ever 
from the society of their brethren on earth, 
and from that field of labour, and from 
the performance of those duties, which their 
Lord and Master assigned them ; and it is a 
subject worthy of our most serious contempla- 
tion that of those also who assemble the pre- 
sent year, many may never again have the 
opportunity of attending a yearly meeting— 
the revolution of a few weeks or months may 
terminate the period of our stewardship, and 
summon us to that great audit where we must 
render an account of the deeds done in the 
body. 

Considerations of this kind naturally lead 
us toenquire how far the duties of our steward- 
ship have been performed—whether the pur- 
pose for which we were created has been 
answered, and what degree of preparation we 
have experienced for surrendering our trust 
into the hands of the beneficent Being from 
whom we received it ; who, though abundant 
in mercy to all them that call upon him, is 
nevertheless a righteous and impartial Judge, 





























































































his gifts, and pronounces to each one of us 
the solemn injunction, “ Occupy till I come.” 
I cannot divest myself of the belief that the 
members of our Society, in the present day, 
are under peculiarly strong obligations to 
prove themselves faithful and devoted ser- 
vants of Christ, and cheerfully to surrender 
themselves to his service. We have experi- 
enced in a most signal manner th. merciful 
interposition of the divine hand to rescue the 
Society from the disastrous effects of anarchy 
and infidelity, and many among us, must ac- 
knowledge, as respects our individual cases, 
that we have been “plucked as brands from 
the burning.”’ And for what purpose? To 
sit down at ease, in careless indifference as 
regards the Redeemer’s cause and kingdom, 
contenting ourselves with the necessary care 
of our domestic concerns, the requisite pro- 
vision for our families, or the regular though 
cold and listless performance of the external 
duties of religion? Or, was it, that we should 
bury our talents in the earth, involving our- 
selves in a business so extensive or engrossing, 
that when a little of our time, or money, or 
attention, is called for, to be devoted to reli- 
gious purposes, the ready and almost invaria- 
ble reply is, “Iam really so much occupied 
that I cannot attend to it—I pray thee have 
me excused.’’ Have we been preserved amid 
all the perils and vicissitudes of life, and safe- 

ly conducted through one of the most severe 
and awakening struggles which has ever over- 
taken any body of religious professors, merely 
that we might take our rest and enjoyment in 
the lawful comforts and pursuits which belong 
to the present world, lukewarm as respects 
the great work of our own salvation, and re- 


gardless alike of the afflictions and trials’ of 


the church, and of those services which she 
has a right to demand from all who pro- 
fess adherence to her communion? There is 
no difficulty in putting a verbal negative, and 
a most serious and imperative one too, upon 
each of these suppositions. But alas! what 
says the language of our conduct? What an- 
swer does our daily walk in the world make 
to these important enquiries. 
that Being whose eye penetrates the inmost 
thought and intention, and in whose book a 
faithful memorial of all our thoughts, and 
words, and actions is preserved, how does our 
answer appear? “ Are we his, or are we not ?” 
I leave it for each one to put the decisive 
question, and supply the answer for himself. 

No one who observes the signs of the times 
can doubt for a moment that the present is a 
period in which the Society of Friends, if faith- 
ful in the support of its principles and testi- 
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do to be saved ?”’ 











Did Friends walk 


con-| righteousness to the plnmmet, regard! 


ess alike 


sistently with their holy profession, as crucified! of the frowns and flattery of the world, or the 


followers of the Lord Jesus; faithfully main-|reproaches and censwres of those who are 


taining their testimonies, and living as stran-| trampling the testime. .as fi,truth under foot. 


gers and pilgrims on earth, instead of amal-| One deviation from ay’ 
gamating with the world, courting its friend-| ther has insensibly st 3 
ships, and imitating its expensive and vain| the weakness of thove Way Ie 


narreiple after ano- 
», Mur” Lthrough 
oY ty 


“70pR- 
customs, their example would have a power-| port of the discipline was entrusted, has been 
ful effect on such, and be instrumental in lead-| overlooked and tok rated, until some of the 
ing them into the spirituality of the gospel] striking characteristics of genuine quakerism 


dispensation. 


The expressive language of our| are almost lost. 


With these innovations there 


conduct would ayailingly address to such the|has been a correspondent declension in the 
persuasive and gladdening invitation, “ Come) fervency and zeal of the Society—in the live- 
and have fellowship with us—for our fellow-|liness and religious exercise of onr meetings 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son, Je-| for divine worship and discipline, and in short, 


sus Christ.” 


It is by individual faithfulness) in all that would characterise us as “a pecu- 
in our private walks, and obedience to the|liar people, zealous of good works.” 


And 


low and despised appearance of the grace of}can we be satisfied to gu on in this enfeebled 


God in our own hearts, that our light must be 
made to shine before men ; and if we hope ever 
to fulfil this injunction of our blessed Saviour 
in such manner that “ others, seeing our good 
works, will glorify our Father who is in hea- 
ven,” we must recur once more to first prin- 


ciples, and with one accord rally to the stand- 


ard of ancient Quakerism. 
Our annual assemblies, through divine mer- 


the promotion of the common cause which we 
are permitted to experience. It is great- 
ly to be desired that at the present season a 
fervent engagement may take hold of the 
minds of Friends generally, to enter with sin- 
cere and honest zeal upon the necessary work 
of individual reformation—to renew those 
covenants which have been made with the 
Most High in the day of our calamity, and to 
dedicate ourselves unreservedly to the service 
of God, and of his church. Sure I am, that 
if such a living concern prevailed among us 
—did we really feel “how much we owe unto 
our Lord,’’ and how great is the weight of our 


and degenerated condition, after all that we 
have felt of the awakening and chastising hand 
of our heavenly Father, without at least mak- 
ing an attempt, through his holy assistance, to 
return to our first love, and exalt the standard 
of truth i the eyes of the nations? I trust 
not—I indulge the hope, that among the mid- 
dle and younger classes of society there are 
not a few who feel disposed to join heart and 


cy, are often made seasons of renewal of|hand with their honourable, aged brethren, 
strength—the minds of Friends are invigorated 
and cheered by the company of each other, 
and by that harmonious exercise of spirit for 


that have borne the burden and heat of this 
peculiarly trying day, in a united and per- 
severing effort to get back again to the 
original ground of our high profession: to 
labour for the removal of those things which 
are as spots and blemishes in our solemn feasts, 
and which eclipse the brightness of that light 
which would shine forth from the Society, if we 
were a people as consistent in practice as we 
are high in profession. May this annual as- 
sembly be the means of increasing the num- 
ber and strength of these, and uniting them in 
a firm and unbroken bond of fellowship, in 
which they may be qualified, under the lead- 
ings of Christ Jesus our unconquered Captain, 
to labour in bringing about a reformation in 
our religious Society, and in carrying forward 


obligations to labour for the promotion of|that great work which was so successfully 


truth and righteousness in the earth, ‘* He who 


In the sight of| keepeth covenant with the thousands of them 


that fear him,” would not fail to regard us 
with approbation and tender pity, and bless 
us with the outpouring of that Holy Spirit 


commenced by our worthy predecessors. 

The false views entertained by those who 
have separated from our religious Society, 
and which led them to-depreciate some of the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, under 


which remains to be the joy and strength of|the delusive pretext of exalting the “ light 


the Christian. “ The harvest truly is plen- 
teous—but the labourers are few’’—the Lord’s 
work lies neglected amid the multitude of tem- 
poral objects which engross our time and at- 
tention. We forget that we are not our own, 
but have been bought with a price in order 
that we should not henceforth live unto our- 


monies, might be of extensive usefulness in the| selves but unto him that died for us; and, in- 


within,” convey a salutary and most impres- 
sive warning. While they instruct us in the 
awful danger of running into infidelity by aim- 
ing to be wise above what is written, and ele- 
vating our own puny notions of religious truth 
above the standard of written revelation, they 
warn us no less impressively to beware of err- 
ing on the other hand. ‘To take care that, in 


world. “ The fields are truly white unto the|stead of devoting the strength and prime of|endeavouring tp defend the Holy Scriptures 


harvest.” The spirit of religious enquiry is|our days to his precious cause, we serve our- 
abroad, and many seeking souls, among the| selves and the world first, and defer the work 
various religious denominations, are anxiously| of religion to the decline of life when the gra- 
looking for a purer and more spiritual religion) tifications of time and sense can no longer 
than is to be found in the routine of external] please us, and the faculties of body and mind 
ceremonies and performances to which they| are beginning to decay. 

have long been trusting. They feeltheirneed| The condition of our own community calls 
of a religion which will cleanse, and sanctify,| loudly for upright and sincere-hearted labour- 
and regenerate the heart, rather than amuse|ers, who will not be turned aside from the 
the head ; and not a few of these are earnest-| course of duty by any considerations of human 
ly asking, “‘ Men and brethren, what shall we} policy, but lay judgment to the line, and 


and the great doctrines they teach, against the 
assaults of infidelity, cloaked under a refined 
spirituality, we do not undervalue the influ- 
ence and guidance of that blessed spirit or 
grace of God, which only can lead us in the 
path of peace and safety, to disregard those 
precious testimonies which, in the wisdom 
of Christ, our forefat!.ers were called to bear 
before the world. 

There are dangers oneither hand; and since 
we have been delivered, through the Lord’s 





“of Christ Jesus, both as inwardly manifested 
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mercy, from the flood of libertinism and unbelie 
which so lately threatened the very existence 
of the Society, it ves us to take great 
care lest our abh« v/ of those evils should 
carry us to oxtre the opposite side. 

tiope of pr ation must be in a 
and humble reliance on the teachings 







in the heart by his grace, and as written in 
the Holy Scriptures ; nate an honest, united, 
and perserering endearour, to walk worthy of 
our high profession, steadfastly supporting the 
various testimonies of the Society, and in the 
meekness of wisdom contending for the faith 
and hope of the gospel. 

The present is a most interesting and im- 
portant period, peculiarly auspicious, as I be- 
lieve, for making a renewed effort to fulfil this 
high and holy purpose. The offers of divine 
assistance are afresh extended, and many 
among us awakened to a deep sense of the 
necessity of labouring after a thorough re- 
formation. Let us not defer the endeavour— 
a “ more convenient season” will never occur, 
and it may be that the same merciful visitation 
may never again be afforded. Before the re- 
turn of another annual assembly, the solemn 
sentence may be pronounced to many of us, “ To 
thee, time shall be no longer ;’’ and the op- 
portunity of fulfilling those good resolutions 
which we have so often purposed may be irre- 
trievably Jost. The example of the Jews on 
that memorable occasion’‘when, after a long 









Friends’ school-house, as’ well as the person 
who resided in the dwelling-house, belonging 
to Friends, and built for the accommodation 
of the teachers, went with the seceders, and 
conveyed the possession of the aforesaid pre- 
mises to the Hicksites, who still retain the 
possession of the dwelling-house. 

After the Hicksites had occupied the 
school-house about four: years, finding them- 
selves unable to keep up a school, they ap- 
peared to become careless of their possession, 
leaving the doors unlocked, the windows 
unfastened, and sometimes open. This being 
the case, and Friends, wanting more room 
to accommodate a large school which they 
then had, ina house adjacent, procured since 
the secession, came to the conclusion to 
move it into their school-house. This was 
accordingly done in the first month last, and 
it was continued there until seventh day, the 
23d of last month when the term for which 
the. master had been engaged expired. It 
was generally known and understood in the 
neighbourhood, that the school would not be 
adjourned, but continued under care of a fe- 
male teacher, who was engaged to open it on 
second day morning, the 25th. But some of 
the Hicksites in the vicinity, in order to re- 
gain the possession of the school-house, and 
to prevent the continuance of the school,— 
notwithstanding they retain the possession of 
the dwelling-house and lot, which is of greater 
value than the school-house and lot; and al- 


and grievous captivity, the holy city and tem- though they are in the minority as to numbers, 
ple were about to be rebuilt under Ezra and/ and have had possession of the school-house for 
Nehemiah, is worthy of all imitation. [See|the last four years, yet a number of them 
Nehemiah, chap. ix.-x.] “ The children of [s-;convened at the schoolhouse early on the 
rael were assembled with fasting, and with| morning of the 25th, when the school was to 


sackclothes and earth upon them. And the|be opened under the care of the female 


seed of Israel separated themselves from all 
strangers, and stood and confessed their sins 
and the iniquities of their fathers, and wor- 
shipped the Lord their God. And the Levites 
cried with a loud voice unto the Lord their 
God, and they said, ‘Stand up and bless the 
Lord your God for ever and ever ; and blessed 
be thy glorious name, which is exalted above 
all blessing and praise!’ And all the people 
clave to their brethren, and entered into a co- 
venant to walk in God’s law which was given 
by Moses, the servant of God, and to observe 
and do all the commandments of the Lord 
their Lord, and his judgments, and his sta- 
tutes.” 


We 
oteene 


Communicated for “ The Friend.” 
HICKSITE COMPROMISE. 

We have heard much from the Hicksites, 
and their counsel, in relation to their friend- 
ly disposition and kind offers for an ami- 
cable adjustment of the property or the 
division or occupancy of it iff proportion to 
numbers. A recent circumstance, at Eves- 
ham, N. Jersey, has confirmed a long enter- 
tained opinion, of the insincerity of their 
professions on these points, and furnishes 
ground to believe that those pretended friend- 
ly offers, of which they so much boast, have 
been generally made with a view to produce 
an effect on public opinion. 

When the secession tock place at Eves- 


teacher, broke open the doors, and entered 
the house. Being discovered by a Friend in 
the neighbourhood, he called on another 
Friend, and they two went to the school- 
house together ; the intruders had carried one 
of the doors away, and were engaged in tak- 
ing the lock off another. The Friends in- 
formed them, they had no right to break open 
the house, that the property belonged to the 
Society of Friends; to which they replied, 
that the property was theirs, for they had 
had possession; that Friends had another 
school-house, and might go there. Friends 
informed them, that while the question of 
property was undecided, they had been per- 
mitted to retain the possession ; but the pro- 
perty question was now settled by one of the 
highest courts in New Jersey, and as the house 
had been left by them unlocked, and some- 
times open, Friends had taken possession 
of it, knowing it was the property of the So- 
ciety. They replied, they did not want any 
thing to do with the law or courts, but they 
intended to have the house. One of them 
now took another door, and carried it away. 
By this time the school began to assemble, 
and the person who had gone to carry away 
the door, returning, they consulted together 
for some time, when one of the Hicksites 
came in and warned Friends in the name of 
their trustees to forbear opening any school 
there. They then all came in and said they 


master there the next day—one of them of- 
fered to carry water if the others would scrub, 
and two of them said they would—they ac- 
cordingly commenced bringing water, carry- 
ing two pails full at a time, and dashed it on 
the floor; others began to scrub, and throw 
about the benches, and made much confusion. 
At this time the teacher and about fifteen 
children were gathered, and the Hicksites set 
down the pails, and paused as if they did not 
know what to do next; the scrubbers ceased 
their operation, they conferred together, and 
evidently became disconcerted and uneasy. 
They were then rebuked for their unbecom- 
ing conduct, and informed, that it would be 
kind in them to return the doors to their 
places as it was uncomfortable to have the 
house open, and that if they would not, 
Friends would make new ones; but they, 
not giving any satisfaction in respect to the 
doors, Friends commenced measuring in or- 
der to make new ones, and a Friend, a car- 
penter, went to work. When they found 
Friends proceeding in that way, one of their 
number brought the doors back, and hung 
them, and said they would put the fastenings 
on another time; soon after which they dis- © 
persed. 

While Friends were endeavouring to con- 
vince them of the justice of our right, and 
of their illegal conduct, one of them said 
several times, ‘* What signifies telling us 
about the law, we want gospel.” They were 
also reminded of their professed peaceable 
compromising disposition, and desire to di- 
vide or occupy according to numbers, and 
that they now by their conduct afforded evi- 
dence of the insincerity of such professsions. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Piety exemplified in the lives of eminent Chris- 
tians.—No. 4. 

Richard Baxter was born, November 12th, 
1615, at Rowton, in Shropshire, and, by ex- 
traordinary diligence, made great proficiency 
in knowledge. In reply to a letter addressed 
to him, with certain enquiries respecting the 
place and particulars of his early tuition, by 
the noted Anthony Wood, he wrote as fol- 
lows :—‘* As to myself, my faults are no dis- 
grace to any university, for I was of none ; 
and have little but what [ had out of books, 
and inconsiderable helps of country tutors. 
Weakness and pain helped me to study how 
to die ; that set me on studying how to live; 
and that on studying the doctrine from which 
I must fetch my motives and comforts: and 
beginning with necessities, I proceeded by 
degrees, and now am going to see that which 
I have lived and studied for,” &c. 

His constitution being of a feeble texture, 
and his health greatly impaired, he began to 
apprehend that his mortal race was drawing 
toaclose. With the solemn views and feel- 
ings of a dying man, he for some time lived 
as on the brink of eternity. His conscience 
was thoroughly awakened, his heart deeply 
affected ; the treasures and tumults, honours 
and delights, of this transient world, lost 
their charms and attractions ; while he pen- 
sively considered and anticipated the grand 


ham preparative meeting, the teachers, then in| intended to wash the house, and to put a| realities of the world to come. 
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Continuing about two years in this state,}boured to unite all who held the essentials of} of life, took of his earlier productions, and 


though he believed his stay in the world) religion, in the bond of . He said once 
would be but very short, he was desirous of} to a friend, ‘‘ I could as willingly be a martyr 
doing all the good possible, and therefore was} for love, as for any article in the creed.” 
ordained by the bishop of Worcester, and| His last hours were spent in preparing him- 
preached with much acceptance to a numer- self and others to appear before God. He said 
ous auditory at Dudley. to his friends that visited him, “ You come 
Upon the act of uniformity being passed in| hither to learn to die ; Lcan assure you that 
1662, Baxter was one of the two thousand | your whole life, be it ever so long, is little 
ministers who were separated from the esta-|enough to prepdre for death. Have a care of 
blished church. He resided some time at/this vain deceitful world, and the lusts of the 
Acton, and preached in different places, as'flesh. Be sure you choose God for your por- 
often as opportunity offered. The severe|tion, heaven for your home, God’s glory for 
law against conventicles prohibited dissenters | your end, his word for your rule, and then 
from preaching or performing any acts of| you need never fear, but we shall meet with 








public worship. Few of the oppressed non-| comfort.” 
conformists escaped the scourge of persecu- 
tion, but Baxter felt some of its heaviest 
strokes. He believed himself called by the 
King of kings to preach the gospel of peace, 
and that no human law could nullify his sa- 
cred commission. ‘The work of warning the 
impenitent, and winning souls to his Lord 
and Master, was in his view an imperious 
duty, and in its performance he found his 
chief delight, the very element in which his 
heart expanded, and caught the flame o 
seraphic ardour. Yet for this crime of preach-. 
ing the divine Word, he was hunted by ma- 
lignant spies and mercenary informers ; war- 
rants were issued to seize his books, his goods, 
and even the bed on which he slept. Nor 
was this all ; but when he was enduring great 
pain and bodily disorder, he was dragged be- 
fore the inhuman Judge Jefferies, loaded with 
every kind of contumely and abuse, and thrown 
into prison; the chief justice declaring on the 
bench, “ that he was sorry the act of indem- 
nity disabled him from hanging him.” Baxter 
continued, under great pain and languor, in a 
state of confinement for two years, and, upon 
a change of political measures, obtained a 
pardon and release. 

He lived to witness the glorious revolution 
of 1688, though he did not go much abroad 
from that time. He finished his course, De- 
cember 8th, 1691, (aged about seventy-six,) 
and was interred in Christ church, Newgate ; 
an immense concourse of persons of all ranks 
and denominations attending his funeral. 

Baxter was highly distinguished for piety— 
a piety which no more needed eulogy to set 
it off, than fine gold requires paint to add 
lustre to it. Humility and moderation were 
evinced in the general tenor of his actions. 
He that could refuse a bishopric, with all its 
secular honours and profits, might inculcate 
self-denial and abstraction from an evil world, 
without the least suspicion of insincerity. 
When slandered, fined, and imprisoned, he 
neitker murmured nor recriminated, but said 


to a friend,—“ What could I desire more of 


God, than after I have served him to the ut- 
most of my power, I should now be called to 
suffer for him?” He was tortured with ago- 
nising pain from a stone in the bladder, so 
that for some years he had not one waking 
hour of complete ease ; yet he was wonder- 
fully resigned, and often said, amidst his 
sharpest pains, ‘I have a rational patience, 
and a believing patience, though sense would 
recoil.” He was of a pacific spirit, and la- 










fathom ! 
of religion for what I suffer.” 


When a friend was comforting him with 
the remembrance of the good many had 


received from his preaching and writings, 
he said, * I was but a pen in God’s hand, and 
Under his ex- 
cruciating anguish, he was sometimes led 
earnestly to pray for release by death, but 


what praise is due to a pen?” 


would check himself, saying,—“ It is not fit 


for me to prescribe :—Lord, when thou wilt, 
Again, 
amidst fresh pangs,—* Oh, how unsearchable 
are his ways, and his paths past finding out! 


what thou wilt, and how thou wilt.”’ 


the reaches of his providence we cannot 
Do not, ny friends, think the worse 
Being asked 
how it was with his inward man? he replied, 
“] bless God, I have a well grounded assur- 


ance of my eternal happiness, and great peace 


and comfort within ;’’—but said, “ Flesh must 
perish, and we must feel the perishing of it ; 
and though his judgment submitted, yet sense 
would still make him groan.” 


At another time he said, “* The considera- 
tion of the Deity in his glory and greatness 


was too high for our thoughts ; but the con- 
sideration of the Son of God in our nature, 


and of the saints in heaven, whom we knew 


and loved, doth much sweeten and familiarise 
heaven to me.”’ The description of heaven, 
in Hebrews xii. 22, was most comfortable and 


| the changes which had arisen in his own 
mind, have been always regarded, by think- 
ing and impartial men. .as highly interesting. 
A few passages fron/ nis narrative will not 
here be unappropriate. “I can,” says he, 
“ very confidently ssy, that my judgment js 
much sounder and firmer now than it once 
| was ; for though I am not now as competent 
to judge of the actings of my own under- 
standing then, yet I can judge of the effects : 
and when I peruse the writings which I wrote 
in my younger years, I can find the footsteps 
of my unfurnished mind, and of my emptiness 
and insufficiency ;—so that the man that fol- 
lowed my judgment then, was likelier to have 
been misled by me, than he that should fol- 
low it now. In the substance of my religion, 
and in those controversies which I then 
searched into, with some extraordinary dili- 
gence, | find not my mind disposed to a 
change ; but, in divers points that I studied 
slightly and by halves, and in many things 
which [ took upon trust from others, I have 
found that my apprehensions were either 
erroneous or very lame.” 

* I now value all things according to their 
use and ends, and I find in the daily practice 
and experience of my soul, that the know- 
ledge of God, and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 
and the truth of Scripture, and the life to 
come, and of a holy life, is of more use to me, 
than all the most curious speculations.” 

“Lam now much more apprehensive than 
heretofore of the necessity of well-grounding 
men in their religion, and especially of the 
witness of the indwelling spirit :—for I more 
sensibly perceive, that the spirit is the great 
witness of Christ and Christianity to the 
world. And though the folly of fanatics 
tempted me long to overlook the strength of 
this testimony, while they placed it in a cer- 
tain internal affection or enthusiastic inspira- 
tion ; yet now I see that the Holy Ghost, in 
another manner, is the witness of Christ, and 
his agent in the world. The spirit in the 


animating tohim. “ That Scripture,” he said,| prophets was the first witness, and the spirit 
“ deserved a thousand thousand thoughts.” At} by miracles was the second, and the spirit by 
another time he said, “ He found great com-|renovation, sanctification, illumination, and 
fort and sweetness in repeating the words of|consolation, assimilating the soul to Christ 
the Lord’s prayer, and wassorry that some good|and heaven, is the continued witness to all 








people were prejudiced against the use of it ; 
for there were all necessary petitions for soul 
and body contained in it.” Considering the 
long personal afflictions and privations to 
which he was subject, and the almost inces- 
sant avocations of an active kind in which he 


true believers: and if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, the same is none of his, 
(Rom. viii. 9); even as the rational soul, or 
the child, is the inherent witness, or evi- 
dence, that he is the child of rational parents. 
There is many a one that hideth his tempta- 


was engaged, we cannot view the prodigious/tions to infidelity, because he thinketh it a 
mass of his writings, which would be the full| shame to open them, and because it may ge- 


employment of an ordinary man’s life tocopy, 
without emotions of astonishment. In the 
account which Dr. Calamy gives of his works, 


nerate doubts in others ; but I doubt, the im- 
perfections of most men’s care of their salva- 
tien, and of their diligence and resolution, in 


we find enumerated four folios, fifty-eight|/a holy life, doth come from imperfection of 


quartos, forty-six octavos, twenty-nine duo- 
decimos, besides pamphlets and prefaces to 
other men’s books. 

His “ Call to the Unconverted,”—his ““Con- 
verse with God,”—his ‘“ Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest,”—and “ Dying Thoughts,” are all too 
well known to need one word of recommen- 


dation. 


their belief of Christianity, and of the life to 
come. For my part, | must profess, that 
when my belief of things eternal, and of the 
Scripture, is most clear and firm, all goeth 
accordingly in my soul, and all temptations 
to sinful compliances, worldiiness, or flesh 
pleasing, do signify worse to me, than an in- 
vitation to the stocks or bedlam. And no 


The reviews which Baxter, in the evening | petition seemeth more necessary to me than 
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‘ Lord increase my faith : I believe, help thou 
my unbelief.’ I was once wont to meditate 
most on my own heart, and to dwell all at 
home, and look little higher: I was still por- 
ing, either on my sip* +t wants, or examining 
my sincerity ; but now, though I am greatly 
convinced of the need of heart-acquaintance 
and employment, yet I see more need of a 
higher work; and that I should Jook oftener 
upon God, and Christ, and heaven, than upon 
my own heart. At home, I can find dis- 





THE FRIEND. 


(From the Annual Monitor.) 
Anthony Thistlethwaite, of Darlington, Eng- 
land,—deceased 12th mo. 28th, 1831, aged 
48. 


Conspicuous for integrity and consistency 
of character, this dear Friend was much be- 
loved and valued by the circle in which he 
moved; as well as much lamented by the 
poor of his own neighbourhood, towards 
whom, for the space of twenty years, he had 
shown one uniform disposition of kindness. 


tempers to trouble me, and some evidences of| He was a dutiful son, an affectionate husband, 


my peace: but it is above, that I must find 
matter of delight, and joy, and love, and peace 
itself. Therefore, I would have one thought 
at home upon myself, and sins, and many 
thoughts above upon the high, and amiable, 
and beautifying objects there.” 

“1 less admire gifts of utterance, and bare 
profession of religion, than I ounce did ; and 
have much more charity for many who, by the 
want of gifts, do make an obscurer profession 
than they.” : 

«« My soul is much more afflicted with the 
thoughts of the miserable world, and more 
drawn out in desire of their conversion than 
heretofore. I was wont to look but little 
further than England in my prayers, as not 
considering the state of the rest of the world ; 
or if I prayed for the conversion of the Jews, 
that was almost all. But now as I better un- 
derstand the case of the world, and the me- 
thod of the Lord’s prayer, so there is nothing 
in the world that lieth so heavy upon my 
heart, as the thought of the miserable nations 
of the earth. It is the most astonishing part 
of God’s providence to me, that he so far for- 
saketh almost all the world, and confineth his 
special favour to so few: that so small a part 
of the world hath the profession of Christian- 
ity, in comparison of heathens, Mahometans, 
and other infidels. And that among profess- 
ed Christians, there are so few that are saved 
from gross delusions, and have any competent 
knowledge : and that among these, there are 
so few that are seriously religious, and truly 
set their hearts on heaven. I cannot be af- 
fected so much with the calamities of my own 
relations, or the land of my nativity, as with 
the case of the heathen, Mahometdn, and 
ignorant nations of the earth. No part of my 
prayers are so deeply serious, as that for the 
conversion of the infidel and ungodly world, 
that God’s name may be sanctified, and his 
kingdom come, and his will be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven.” 

“I mention all these distempers, that my 
faults may be a warning to others to take 
heed ; as they call on myself for repentance 
and watchfulness. O, Lord! for the merits, 
and sacrifice, and intercession of Christ, be 
merciful to me a sinner, and forgive my 
known and unknown sins !”” 

Such is the humble and devout conclusion 
of this valuable document, a few detached 
portions of which we have given to the reader. 


4 
. Itis only as we forgive, that we can expect to be 
forgiven. Every cherished offence is a fare sown by 
the enemy, which, if not immediately rejected, will 
take root, and bring forth for fruit—suspicion, ill 
will, anger, hatred. 


and a kind father. More desirous of acting 
under the Divine influence, than of seeking 
the applause of men, great was his concern 
daily to maintain a state of watchfulness unto 
prayer. 

In the course of his last illness, which was 
short, he addressed his afflicted wife to this ef- 
fect: “I have endeavoured for many years 
past to live in a state of preparation, endea- 
vouring to act to the best of my knowledge ; 
nevertheless I am sensible, that through hu- 
man frailty, | have fallen short of the standard 
of faithfulness designed me, by acts both of 
omission and commission ; and I have nothing 
to trust to but the mercy of God in Christ Je- 
sus our Lord; for whose sake I hope to be 
forgiven and accepted.” 

For many years previously, he had labour- 
ed under considerable nervous debility, which, 
added to a disposition naturally sensitive, often 
proved a source of trial attended with depress- 
ing feelings; but during his illness, the over- 
shadowings of heavenly love so preciously and 
powerfully prevailed over his natural diffi- 
dence, as to enable him with humble but 
unshaken confidence, to look forward to his 
approaching dissolution ; and also with calm 
resignation to take leave of his nearest and 
dearest earthly ties, commending them to the 
protecting care of the Shepherd and Father of 
all. 

On the day previous to his decease, with a 
countenance bright and animated, his voice 
was at intervals raised in melodious strains of 
praise and thanksgiving ; with many expres- 
sions of love for his absent friends, and saying, 
‘1 feel a strong desire for the prosperity of 
Zion, more than I can express ; I feel for our 
Society ; but nothing short of faithfulness will 
do. ‘The fundamental principles we profess 
are calculated to form the noblest structure 
that has ever been erected since the Christian 
era.”” A few hours after, he quietly passed 
away ; and though his afflicted widow and pa- 
rents feel that they have lost their greatest 
earthly comfort, yet they are consoled with 
the belief that he has gained an entrance into 
the happy realms of everlasting peace. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Jacob 
Justice, No. 149, High street ; Thomas 
Evans, corner of Third and Spruce street ; 
George R. Smith, Arch street above Thir- 
teenth. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, 116, south Front street; Dr. Charles 


Anon. | Evans, 102, Union street. 
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The fourth annual meeting of the Bible As- 
sociation of Friends in America will be held at 
the committee room, in Mulberry street meet- 
ing-house, on second day evening the 15th 
instant, at half. past seven o’clock ; the com- 
pany of Friends interested in the subject of 
the meeting is invited. » 

Dantex B. Surrn, See’y. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 10th, 1833. 


Many of our subscribers will be glad to 
learn that the bill incorporating the Friends’ 
central school association, by the title of the 
“ Haverford School Association,” has passed 
both houses of the legislature, and been signed 
by the governor. ‘The change of title is 
exceedingly agreeable to our ears, for the ori- 
ginal name always sounded harshly and awk- 
wardly. The virulent opposition of the Hicks- 
ites to the bill deserves to be commemorated. 
Will no one do justice to their endeavours to 
defeat it ? 


The interesting memoirs of Elizabeth Col- 
lins, of Upper Evesham, New Jersey, a minis- 
ter of the gospel of Christ in the Society of 
Friends, will be published the latter part of 
next week, in a neat style, price 374 cents, 
by Uriah Hunt, 19 North Third Street. 


The Arguments of Wood aud Williamson, 
&c. are now ready for delivery ; subscribers 
and others can obtain the work by calling at 
the book store of Uriah Hunt, 19 North Third 
street. Price 50 cents—10 copies, 45 cents— 
100 copies, 40 cents. 


PENN’S MAXIMS. 


We are requested to state that Mahlon Day, 
of New York, has in the press an edition of 
William Penn’s Reflections and Maxims, a 
book deservedly in high repute, and which 
ought to be in every Friend’s family ; to which 
is added, a memoir of the author, consisting 
of 72 pages. The retail price will be 37} 
cents, less by one half than the former New 
York edition, and about half price of the Lon- 
don copy. The publisher intends to have a 
supply in this city in the course of next week. 


“ The Ecclesiastical His. 
lus, Bishop of Cesarea, in Palestine. In ten books. 
Translated from the original by the Rev. C. F. Cruse, 
A.M. Assistant Professor in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia, 1833.” 

To those who desire to examine for themselves 
the writings of the early historians of the church, 
this volume will be an acceptable addition to our li- 
terature. Eusebius is the earliest of those historians 
whose works have come down to us; and as he lived 
in the latter end of the third, and beginning of the 
fourth century, his writings will always possess a 
great value, for the freshness of the traditions and 
the minuteness of contemporary history which he 
gives. We hope the present translator will be repaid 
for the labour bestowed upon the work, and should 
be glad to see accurate translations of all the early 
fathers published in this country in a cheap and por- 
table shape. The book may be had of John Davis, 
No. 38 South Eighth street. 


of Eusebius Pamphi- 


